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Britain held only some coastal forts at which the
neeroes were collected for service in the West
Indian plantations; while in the gateway between
Africa and Europe she had Gibraltar as a naval base.
Farther north, in the latitudes of the British Isles,
lay what was left of British North America: New-
foundland, the fishing island; Nova Scotia, fronting
the Atlantic on the mainland; and Canada, which
then meant, not the great dominion of to-day, but
only a strip on either bank of the St. Lawrence, with
a fringe of forts for defence against the Indians to
the westward. This small Canada was inhabited
chiefly by Frenchmen, and ruled by British officials
advised by a council containing French representa-
tives.
Such was the British Atlantic empire of 1783,
scattered and fragmentary and of diverse origins.
Some of its units, like Bermuda and Barbados,
began as breakings-in of the virgin waste. Others,
like Jamaica and Canada, were the prizes of war
with competing colonial nations. And in that war-
like competition England had in the end lost a great
deal more than she had gained.
Elsewhere in the world, India was the only scene
of British activity. The position there may be
broadly described as a British sovereignty of some
seaports and of one great province, Bengal, together
with a guiding influence in others. All those ruling
rights, such as they were, had been reluctantly
acquired by the East India Company. Its sole
original interest had been trade, it had fought
only to defend its trade, and it ruled only because
the alternative was an anarchy of military adven-